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Chapter I 


Exegesis ana Spirituality: 
Completing the Circle 


lthough che subject matter of this essay has been brewing over 

4a long season, Its present impetus stems from writing the com- 

1 mentary on Paul's lecter co che Philippians during Winter and 

p Spring of 1994. As I worked through Paul's text with grear care, I ex- 

perienced an ongoing encounter with the living God — Father, Son, 

and Holy Spirit — an encounter which happened in two ways. On 

y the one hand, as 1 exegeted the text se as ro articulate its meaning 

for the sake of-ochers in the church, | was often myself sa overcome 

by the power of the Word that 1 was brought to tears, to joy, to 

prayer, or to praise, On the orher hand, I was also regularly experi- 

encing the text of this letter in church serrings, in such overwhelm- 

ing Ways, that I felt compelled to mention it in the final paragraph 
of the Auchor’s Preface: 








This essay was the firsc of four leccures delivered as the Onpmian lectures ar 
Orebro Theologica! Seminary, Örebro, Sweden, in December 1994, and re- 
peated in slightly altered form as the Huber Drumwright lectures ar thë | 
Southwestern Baptist Theological Seminary in October 1995. I have delib-- | 
eracely kepr the lecture format and have resisted the temptation to add | 
footnotes. 





THE TEXT AND THE LIFE IN THE SPIRIT 


The writing of this commentary is unlike anything I have here- 
tofore experienced as a part of the church. In a regular stream of 
divine appointments, in a variety of church settings over the 
four and a half months in which I wroce che firse draft of the 
commentaty, one Sunday after another either the worship (in- 
cluding liturgy) or che sermon was in some very direct way asso- 

ciaced with che texc of the preceding week. Ir was as chough the 

Lord was letting me hear che passage played back in liturgical 

and homiletical settings chat made me pause yet one more time 

and “hear” ir in new ways. It is hard to describe these experi- 

ences, which had a profound impact on my sabbaths during the 

sabbatical; and their regularity seemed beyond mere coinci- 

dence, All of which made my Mondays take on a regular pattern 
as well, as I would go back to the prior week’s work and chink 
and pray it through yer one more time. 


This essay was born out of these experiences. What I propose to 
examine is the interface between exegesis and spiritualiry, berween 
the historical exercise of digging our the original inten of the text 
and the experience of hearing the text in the present in terms of 
borth its presupposed and intentional spirituality. Thus I will at- 
tempt co address three matters: first, a few words about spirituality; 
second, some words about exegesis; and finally, some suggestions as 
to how chese two must interface in order for us to be interpreting 
Scripture properly on ifs own terms. A 

These two topics, ic should be noted, are very often perceived as 
being unrelated. Indeed, in most theological seminaries, one can 
take courses in exegesis, bur “spirituality,” that most slippery of 
words to pin down, 1s pretty much left to the individual — and there 
is seldom any suggestion thar che latter has very much co do with 
the former. Indeed, even at Regent College, where we have faculty 
whe teach in both disciplines, our students tend co cake courses 
thar focus on one or the other, and chey are sometimes lefr with the 
imptession that exegesis and spiricuality are separate disciplines — 
which indeed they are academically. My concer is that they must 
somehow be broughe much closer cogecher or the ultimate aim of 
exegesis irself is lost. 


Exegesis and Spirituality. Completing the Circle 
{. SPIRITUALITY 


| begin with a singular and passionate conviction: that the proper 
aim of all rrue theology is doxology. Theology that does not begin 
and end in worship is not biblical ar all, butis rather che product of 
western philosophy. In the same way, | want to insist Chat the ultri- 
mate aim of all crue exegesis is spirituality, in some form or another, 
And l insist on this because of my conviction that only when exege- 
sis ig So understood has the exegetical task been done ina way thar is 
Faithful to che intent of rhe cext itself. 

Sa let me address myself at the outser to the most difficult cask 
af all — to offer a definition of “spirituality.” As the result of my 
work on the pneuma ("Spirit") word group in the letters of Paul, I 
have found myself becoming more and more distressed by our 
translating the adjective pueumatikos with a small-case letter, “spiri- 
rual" Indeed, rhe word “spiritual” is an “accordion” word, its mean- 
ing prercy much has to do with how much air you pump in or out of 
it. The point that needs to be made is thac the word pheumatikos, a 
distinctively Pauline word in the New Testament, has the Holy 
Spiriras its primary referent. Paul never uses it as an adjective refer- 
ring to the human spirit; and whatever else, it Is mot an adjective 
chat sets some unseen reality in contrast, for example, to something 
material, secular, mtual, or tangible. 

In the New Testament, therefore, spiriruality ts defined alto- 
gether in terms of rhe Spirit of God (or Christ). One is spiritual to 
the degree rhat one lives in and walks by the Spirit; in Scripture che 
word has no other meaning, and no other measurement. Thus, 
when Paul says thar “che Law is spiritual," he means chat rhe Law be- 
longs to the sphere of the Spirit (inspired of che Spirit as itis), not to 
the sphere of flesh. And this, despite how che flesh has taken advan- 
cage of the Law, since, even though the Law came through the Spint, 
it was not accompanied by the gift of the Spirit so as to make it work 
in the hearts of God's people, So also, when Paul says to the Corin- 
thians (14:27), “if any of you thinks he or she is spiricual,” he means, 
“if any of you think of yourselves as a Spiric person, a person living 
the life of the Spirit.” And when he says to che Galatians (6:1) that 
“those who are spiritual should restore one who has been overtaken 
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in a transgression,” he is not referring to some special or elitisr 
group in the church, but to che rest of the believing community, 
who beth began their life in che Spirit and come to completion by 
che same Spirit who produces his own fruit in their lives. 

Thus in the New Testament, Christian existence is Trinirarian at 
its very roots, At che beginning and end of all things is che eternal 
God himself, to whom both Jews and Christians refer over and again 
as the Living God. God’s purposes in creating beings like ourselves, 
fashioned in his image, was for the purposes of relationship — chat 
we might live in fellowship with the Living God, as those who both 
bear his likeness and carry out his purposes on earth. From even be- 
fore the fall, we are told that God had set about his purpose to re- 
deem the fallen so as to reshape their now misshapen vision of Ged 
and thus to restore them into che fellowship from: which they fell in 
their rebellion. God has brought this about, we are cold, by himself 
coming among us in the person of his Son, who at one point in our 
human history effected our redemption and reconciliation with the 
Living God, through a humiliating death and glorious resurrection. 
Bur he has not left us on our own to make a go of it; he has pur- 
posed to come to our aid — and this is the reason for his coming to 
us and among us by his Holy Spirit. 

Thus God's aim in our lives is “Spiritual” in this sense, that we, 
redeemed by the death of Christ, might be empowered by his Spirit 
beth “co will and to do for the sake of his own pleasure,” True spiri- 
cuality, therefore, is nothing more nor less chan life by the Spirit. 
“Having been brought to life by the Spiric,” Paul tells che Galatians, 
“lec us behave in ways that are in keeping with the Spirit.” 

Hence the aim of exegesis: to produce in our lives and the lives of 
others true Spirirualiry, in which God's people live in fellowship 
with the eternal and living God, and thus in keeping with God's 
own purposes in the world. Burt in order to do rhat effectively, crue 
“Spirituality” must precede exegesis as well as flow from it. 

Thus, I regularly tell students: Have the touch of God on your 
life. Live in fellowship with him; be among those who cry our with 
the Psalmist, “my soul and my flesh long for you”; “O Gad, you are 
my God; earnestly I seek you. My soul thirsts for you; my body longs 
for you, in a dry and weary land where there is no water,” IF those 
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who reach and preach God's Word, which preaching must be based 
on solid exegesis of the text, do not themselves yearn for God, live 
constantly in God's presence, hunger and chirst after God — then 
how can they possibly bring off che ultimate goal of exegesis, to help 
to fashion God's people into genuine Spirituality? 

Indeed, I don't much care what you call ir — this touch of God on 
your life — but have ir. Because withour the presence and power of 
the Holy Spirit, all else is mere exercise — mere beating che air. To be 
a good exegete, and consequently a good theologian, one must 
know the fullness of che Spirit, and thar includes a life of prayer 
(“praying in che Spirit,” Paul calls it) and obedience. 

A great danger lurks here, you understand, especially for those 
who have been called of God to serve the church in pastoral and 
teaching roles. The danger is to become a professional (in the pejo- 
rative sense of thar word): ro analyze texts and to talk about God, but 
slowly to lec the fire of passion for God run low, so that one does nor 
spend much time talking with God. | fear for students the day when 
exegesis becomes easy; or when exegesis 18 what one does primarily 
for the sake of others. Because all too often such exegesis is no lon- 
ger accompanied witha burning heart, so that one no longer lets the 
texts speak to them. If the biblical text does not grip OF possess ONES 
own soul, it will likely do very little for these who hear. B 

All of chis co say, chen, thar the first place that exegesis and Spiri- 

cualicy interface is in the exege re’s own soul — chat che aim of exege- 
sis is Spiricualiry, which must be what the exegere brings to the 
exegetical rask, as well as being the ultimate aim of the task itself. 
‘Such an understanding, I would argue, must belong to the 
exegetical task itself, to which we now turn. 


il. EXEGESIS 


frig not my intent here to describe good exegetical method. assume 
one knows thar exegesis consists of asking rhe right questions of the 
text, that those questions arë basically of two kinds — contextual 
and content — that the conrextual questions are also of rwo kinds 
(literary and historical) and thar the contenc questions are four (de- 
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termining the original text, che meaning of words, the implications 
of grammar, and the historical-cultural background). My concern in 
this essay, rather, is to take up the question of how all this relates to 
the ultimate goal of Spirituality. 

Ac issue here is finding the way between the two sirens that lurk 
on either side, chat would woo the exegete toward one extreme or 
the other. The sirens are exegetical methodology (Scylla, if you will), 
on the one side, and a popular view of spirituality (Charybdis), on 
the other. 

These two (exegetical method and spirituality) are seen as con- 
stantly at war with one another, with the result that piery in the 
church is — for good reason — highly suspicious of the scholar or 
the seminary-trained pastor, who seems forever to be telling people 
thar the text does not mean what it seems plainly to say. The result 
is a reaction to good method as such, since such a way of locking at 
the text seems to run at cress-purposes with a more devotional reac- 
ing of the Bible, where “the Word for the day” is received by one’s di- 
rect encounter with the text in a more free-floating, associative way 
of reading texts. The bottom line is that such people take their own 
brand of “common sense” approach to the Bible: read it in a 
straightforward manner and apply it as you can; and “spiritualize” 
(sometimes = allegorize) the rest. 

Came along the exegete and said “no” to such piety, Taking 
Scripture away from the believing community, the exegete made it 
an object of historical investigation. Armed with the so-called his- 
torical-critical method, he thus engaged in an exercise in history, 
pure and simple, an exercise that appeared all too often to begin 
from a stance of doubt — indeed, sometimes of historical skepticism 
with an anci-supernatural bias. Using professional jargon about 
form, redaction, and rhetorical criticism, che exegete, full of arro- 
gance and assuming a stance of mastery over the text, often seemed 
to turn che cext on its head so char ir no longer spoke to rhe beltev- 
ing community as the powerful word of the living God, 

The natural resule of this bifurcation berween church and acad- 
emy has been suspicion on both sides, and much coo often poor exe- 
gesis on the one side and almost no Spirituality on the other. 

Fartly at issue in this conflict 1s the role of history and auchonal 
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intentionality. Exegesis by definition means that one is seeking an 
author's own intent in what has been written. Such a definidion im- 
plies thac authors are intentio nal and that good historical investiga- 
tion can provide a reasonable approximation of thar intent. This 
means, therefore, that the exegetical rask is first of all a historical 
one, and that che first requirement to do good exegesis Is to bring 
good historical sense to the task. This further means that “mean- 
ing” is located primarily in in centionality, the author's ton 
tionality. For the believing scholar, this means further that God's 
Word is very closely tied to the intentionality of the divinely in- 
spired author. | 
It ig common these days to reject this view of the exegetical task, 
a rejection that comes from several quartets besides the pious who 
read the cext as a direct revelation co themselves: deconstructionism 
doubts whether there is any significance to such a task at alll; reader- 
response criticism argues that more attention oughre to be given to 
the text as text, and how rhe text is “heard” by the reader; and we are 
constantly reminded from all sides, (1) that one can never fully enter 
‘ato the skull of anorher so as to know that person's mind — indeed, 
it is sometimes asked, did chey know their own minds, or were they 
WHILINE with unspoken agendas in hand thar also affected what they 
said? and (2) chat neither does the exegete come to the text with a 
clean slate, but also brings his or her agendas co che text, not to 
mention a whole train load of cultural baggage and biases. 
Deconstructionism aside, I accept these as proper cautions to 
our exegetical task, But | also am prepared to repear with emphasis, 
shar authors are intentional, and that meaning resides ultimately in 
thar intent. After all, everyone of those who argue against me at this 
poitie are very intentional in their writing, and would (rightly 50) 
take great exception to me if I were to misconstrue their words in 
the same way they seem willing to treat the words of the biblical 
writer. My guide here is che Apostle Paul himself, who in writing to 
the church in Corinth took considerable exception to the Corinthi- 
ans’ misunderstanding — more likely, misconstruing — what he be- 
lieved to be straightforward intentionality in his previous lecrer. I re- 
fer, of course, to 1 Corinthians 5:9-10: “I wrote to you m my letter 
not to associate with immoral people,” which apparently they took 
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to mean (Le. that Paul intended) chat they should nor associate with 
people outside the church who were immoral. Burt Paul will have 
none of that, so he qualifies with an explanation of his own 
intentionality: “not at all meaning the people of chis world who are 
immoral, greedy, etc.” So also with his “nor that” in Philippians 
3:12, which Paul uses to qualify whar he has just said. “In saying 
this,” he now qualifies, “I do not mean... .” Therefore, let me say it 
again, authors are intentional, and since most authors also have at 
least normal egos, they do nor take kindly to being misquoted, mis- 
interpreted, or misconstrued — and all of thar in light of what they 
understand to have been their own intentionality. 

Iam wont ac this point to remind us all that various forms of 
intentionality are inherent in different literary genres and rhetorical 
features; that poetry, for example, is not prose, and thar each has a 
different form of intent; or that prose is not all of one kind, and 
therefore thart letters have a different kind of intent (depending on 
their type) from narrative or aphorisms; or that rhetoric sometimes 
invelves an author in hyperbole, word plays, or metaphors, each of 
which has its own form of intent, When we speak of “intention- 
ality,” therefore, we understand that to include the form/scyle/genre 
in Which an author purposes to communicate. 

But having mace that point, let me carry it a step further, which 
will also lead us to our final point: the intersection of exegesis and 
spirituality in the task of exegesis itself. Rather chan seeing exegesis 
and spirituality as opposed to one anorher, or as one preceding or 
following or having precedence over che other, I propose, (1) chat 
faithful biblical exegesis belongs within che framework of the believ- 
ing community, with those who fallow — whether exactly so or nor, 
but intentionally so — in the train of the original believing commu- 
nities for whom and to whom these documents were written; and, 
(2) chat such exegesis must always take into account the Spiritual 
purposes for which the biblical documents were written, as Spiritu- 
ality has been defined in the preceding section of this paper. 


Exegesis and Spirituality: Completing the Circle 
{Il. EXEGESIS AND SPIRITUALITY 


In ar least one point, chose who fear the scholar exegete have it right, 
namely in their prorest chat che exegece tends to make Scripture a 
matter of history pure and simple, and then, often, to be skeptical of 
that history as well. I want to say with great vigor thar even though 
the first task of rhe exegete is the historical one (= co determine the 
biblical auchor’s intended meaning), this first task is not the ultimate 
one. The ulrimate task, and now I repeat myself, is the Spiritual one, 
to hear the cext in such a way that it leads che reader/hearer into the 
worship of God and into conformity to God and his ways. My pres- 
ent pointe is chat this task is not to be separated from the historical 
onè, or added onto it at the end. Rather, determining the Spiritual 
intenet of the text, as we have previously defined Spirituality, belongs 
legitimately — indeed, necessarily — tọ the historical task itself. 

I do not meat by chis char what is often termed application or 
devotion is to be understood as parc of the exegetical task itself. 
Rather, I mean thar che biblical authors to a person were not only 
inspired by the Holy Spirit — or so we believe — bur also brought 
their own Spirituality co their writing of the text. My point is thar 
rrue exegesis attempts to engage in the auchor’s Spirituality, not just 
in his or her words. Moreover, our engagement at this level is not to 
be a merely descriptive task (as in, “Paul was a passionate lover of 
Christ”), bur a genuinely empathetic one, so that we ourselves be- 
come passionate lovers of Christ if we ate to hear the texc on Paul's 
terms and not simply on our own. 

OF what earthly or eternal value is it, for example, for us to exe- 
gete Philippians 1:21 (“for to me to live is Christ, to die 1s gain”}, In 
purely descriptive terms, if we do not engage in Paul's further intent 
that the Philippians themselves share this view of present life? It ts 
easy to point our the place of rhis text in its context, that Paul is 
picking up on the two possible resolutions of his imprisonment, 
freedom or execution, and offers a brief personal reflection as te 
what either of them means for him. We can go on to describe the 
rhetorical power of the assonance, which would have caused the 
Philippians to have heard these words in ways we cannot, and to 
suggest further in light of whar we know elsewhere from Paul that 
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this statement registers as a ind of motto for his life. Indeed, we 
might even go beyond that to try to -ateh something of Paul's Spiri- 
ruality, and thus to comment, for example {and new from the com- 


mentary): 


As he puts it in 3:12-14, having been “apprehended by Christ Je- 
sus,” Christ thus became the singular pursuit of his life. “Christ” 
_ crucified, exalted Lord, present by the Spirit, coming king; 
“Christ,” the one who as God “emptied himself” and as man 
“humbled himself” — to dearh on the cross — whom God has 
now given the name above all mames (2:6-11); Christ,” the one 
for whom he has gladly “erfFered rhe loss of all things" in arder 
to “gain” him and “know” him, borh his resurrection power and 
participation in his sufferings (2:7-11); “Christ,” the name chart 
sums up for Paul the whole range of his new relationship to 
God: personal devotion, commitment, service, the gospel, mints- 
try, communion, inspiration — everything 


Bur what is the point of such description if we do not press on TO 
ask further about Paul's intent whar he was expecting the Philippians 
ro do with such a statement? And what does ic mean further for us 
as the heirs of their text to be brought up short in the face of chis text 
with our own mottoes which seem to fall so far short of this one 
[e.g “for to me to live is to be honored by colleagues and students”). 
Bur unless we do so; unless we are encol nrered by Paul's own Spin- 
ruality, have we truly engaged in the ultimate exegetical cask? Be- 
cause these words are not simply an autobiographical aphorism, 
these words are intended to call the Philippians — and us — tO the 
imitation of Paul, | 

The Apostle makes this abundantly clear in 4:9: “Whar things you 
have learned or received or heard or seen in me, practice these things.” 
True Spirituality, life in the Spirit, is precisely che aim of all th at Paul 
writes to them; and this is precisely where che “imitatio” mocf, which 
figures largely in many of Paul’s letters and arguably dominates 

Philippians from beginning to end, fics into his view of chings. His 
readers are urged to imitate him, Co fallow his cruciform lifestyle as 
depicted in his own story in 3:4-14, just as his story 1s closely related to 
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the Christ story in 2:5-11. At issue in Philippi is their need co have the 
came mindset regarding the gospel, and to live with one another in 
the kind of humility thar puts the needs and interests of each othet 
ahead of one’s own. They are chus urged to have the same mindset as 
Christ, who as God, demonstrated God's true character by pouring 
himself our and taking the form of a slave, and who as man humbled 
himself by becoming obedient to death, even death on the cross, But 
they are Further urged to imitate Paul, whose own story finds its focal 
point in “knowing Christ Jesus my Lord,” which is further clarified as 
simultaneously knowing the power of his resurrection, as he also par- 
ticipates in Christ’s suffering, so as to be conformed co Christ's like- 
ness in his death. And those who live orherwise, he goes of to say in 
3-18-19, whose minds are on present, earthly things, are thus enemies 
of the cross. To hear this letter anght we must be prepared to imitate 
Paul in his cruciform lifestyle, as his own life was an imitation of 
Christ's pouring himself our for rhe sake of others, even to the pomt 
of death on the cross. 

And chat leads me to my final concern about che Spiritual intent 
of chis motifin Philippians. Paul understood Christian life and dis- 
cipleship quite in contrast fo our own Spiritualicy, in which we are 


_ quite content to put the Bible into people's hands but would not 


chink of telling them to follow our example as we follow Christ. Part 
of our excuse for chis, of course, is that we have a perfectionist’s view 
of the world, thar if we are not ourselves perfect then we should 
never suggest thac others follow our example. But Paul is quite 
ready to say that he has nor yet arrived at the full completion of his 
knowledge of Christ (3:12-14), but he wall urge them co follow his 
example in any case. I would suggest thar we have not entered mro 
che full Spirituality of these texts until we are ready to follow Christ 
so fully chat we can tell chose whom we have been given co teach that 
they should mark out lives, and the lives of those who walk as we do, 
and thus follow our example. We are nor talking about being per- 
fect, of course, bur abour having a mindser like Christ's, so that 
through the power of his resurrection our lives are lived so as to be 
in conformity to his death. When we have so set our own minds, and 
behave accordingly, and urge others to follow us in this way, then we 
might have something truly to say to our broken and fallen world. 
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I would urge that good exegesis and true Spirituality should 
meet at precisely chis point in our interpretation of Philippians. 

Finally, I would argue, if we do not go oñ to this step of the pro- 
cess, chat is, if our exegesis and spirituality do nor join hand to hand 
at this point, then I wonder whether what we do may rightly be called 
biblical exegesis. To put all of chis in another way — and in contem- 
porary terms: Because we believe Scripture is God’s Word, by which 
God addresses us, that means that Scripture is the subject and we 
are the object. During the process of exegesis we momentarily re- 
verse chese roles, so that we act as subject with the text as obyecc. | 
would argue that rhe exegetical process is not completed until we re- 
turn to the proper posture of objects being addressed by the subject- 


Iv. A CONCLUDING NOTE 


But all has nor been said, Let us assume for the moment char what I 
have urged in rhis essay is right, thar crue exegesis has nor taken 
place until we have closed the circle and entered into the intended 
Spirituality of the text, The obvious next question is: So how do we 
do thar? Whar do we do as exegetes, as interpreters of the Word, so 
as to do both che historical and Spiricual task well, so that chey 
blend in our lives and are not viewed as two separate disciplines? 

1, The key is to be found in one's overall stance toward Scripture, 
from beginning to end. This includes several things, bur ar least it 
meats to come to the text with an absolute conviction that if is 
God's word; that here God speaks and we listen. Thus our concern in 
coming to che texte is to hear from God, No other stance is 
exegetically in keeping with che text itself. 

Such a srance also includes a conviction that che text has been 
inspired by che Holy Spirit; for only wich such a conviction will one 
expect the same Holy Spirit to help us in che twofold task of being 
good historians and good listeners, 

2. The second key lies with our concern to do good exegesis, to 
hear the rex First on its own terms, noc ovr own. This, of course, 
stands over against a popular notion of Spirituality, which believes 
that learning gers in the way of hearing the text in a spiritual way. 
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But such an approach co che text misunderstands rhe biblical mean- 
ing of Spirituality. And very often such an approach to the text gives 
one warm feelings about the biblical text and about God, but it does 
not always lead co obedience ot to being encountered by God's own 
purposes in giving us the text in the first place. 

In contrast co such a view, I urge chat true Spirirualicy demands 
that we do our exegesis as carefully as our skills and opportunities 
make it possible. Since everyone who reads the text also interprets as 
one reads, che quescion is not wherher one will do exegesis or not — ev- 
eryone will and does — bur whether one will do good exegesis of nor. 

The reason we must learn co do good exegesis is precisely because 
we'are passionate to hear and obey. This means thac we must also be 
passionate to get it right regarding the meaning of the text — not 
that God is waiting for our exegesis before he can speak to the 
church, bur because if che text is going to lead us to genuinely bibli- 
cal Spirituality, we must have the texer right so as to have our Spiritu- 
ality conform to the intent of the text. 

3. Which leads me, rhird, to suggest that our exegesis, therefore, 
must be kepr in the context of the believing community. We must 
learn to hear rhe rext together, to lec che exegetical expert work hard 
on the text, but co insisr chat what he or she has learned in the pri- 
vacy of one’s study must be tested in the believing community. For 
che crue heirs of the Philippians, who first received this text, are not 
the scholars who have objeccified the text and made it their own, but 
the community of believers who are committed to listening to God 
and walking in his ways. 

4. Which leads me finally back to the beginning. Our final stance 
toward che text must be chat with which we began, but it now must be 
informed by an exegesis that has completed the circle. And such com- 
pletion takes place truly only when we rise up and follow, when we 
who would be “spiritual” recognize that true spirituality is not simply 
inward devotion but worship chat evidences itself in obedience and 
the same kind of God-likeness we have seen in Christ himself. 

This, then, is whac I chink exegesis and spirituality are all about: 
NOt separate, or separated, disciplines, but one discipline thar re- 
quires us simultaneously to be good historians — thar is, good stu- 
dents of the Word — and good pray-ers. 
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